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THE DOCTRINE OF THE EJECT 
II. Tse Doctrine or Direct COMMUNION 


CCASIONALLY we find objections brought against what I have 
called in the last paper the common sense doctrine of the eject, 
on the ground that it makes our knowledge of other minds a matter 
of inference and refuses to admit that we know them immediately. 
I know of no writer who has developed the doctrine of the immediate 
knowledge of other minds in detail, and who has dwelt upon the 
consequences which follow from accepting it. Usually it is brought 
to our attention in the form of hints dropped in passing. Perhaps 
as satisfactory a presentation of it as we have is to be found in Pro- 
fessor Taylor’s ‘‘ Elements of Metaphysies,’’* and I shall devote this 
paper to a brief examination of it as it is there set forth. 

Professor Taylor regards the common sense doctrine as ‘‘ popular 
and superficially plausible,’’ but, nevertheless, as ‘‘radically false,’’ 
and he thinks that its logical consequence is the belief that the real 
existence of our fellows is less certain than our own (p. 204). He 
holds that it may, from the following considerations, be seen that, 
the argument from analogy is no sufficient basis for the belief in 
human experience beyond my own (pp. 201-205). 

(1) ‘‘As ordinarily stated, the data of the supposed inference 
do not actually exist. For what I perceive is not, as the subjectivist 
assumes, three terms—my own mental life, my own anatomical struc- 
ture and the anatomy of my neighbor, but two, my own mental life 
and my neighbor’s anatomy.’’ Of my own physical structure I 
know little, and I have to take it mostly on trust. 

(2) Even supposing this difficulty surmount." there remains a 
more serious flaw in the presumed analogical inference. ‘‘If I once 
have good ground for the conviction that similarity of inner experi- 
ence is attended by similarity of physical structure, then, of course, 
I can in any special case treat the degree of structural resemblance 
between one organism and another as a sufficient reason for in- 


1 London, 1903. 
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ferring a like degree of resemblance between the corresponding 
inner experiences. But upon what grounds is the general principle 
itself based? Obviously, if my own inner experience is the only 
one known to me originally, I have absolutely no means of judging 
whether the external resemblances between my own organism and 
yours afford reason for crediting you with an inner experience like 
my own or not.”’ 

It will be observed that, in his first objection, Professor Taylor 
hardly does justice to the analogical argument. Men actually draw 
inferences from what they know of themselves and what they ob- 
serve in others—not from an unknown something which it remains 
for science to discover. Neither the intelligent child nor the grown 
man concludes that one man is good-tempered and another ill- 
tempered, one stupid and another intelligent, one happy and another 
in pain, by having recourse to the anatomy and physiology of the 
nervous system. There are multitudes of analogies which are open 
to observation, and upon these we depend in our inferences. 

And it will be observed that the second objection is the one 
usually brought forward by those who consider the possibility of 
solipsism, though they may not themselves be at all inclined to 
become solipsists. It is the consideration that has influenced Huxley 
and Clifford and the rest to speak as they have done. This objec- 
tion I shall touch upon in the next paper. 

Here I am concerned only to see what Professor Taylor wishes 
to substitute for the doctrine he rejects, and to judge whether the 
substitution appears to be satisfactory or not. What he offers us 
for the analogical argument of which we are deprived is the follow- 
ing (pp. 205-206) : 

‘*How, then, do we actually learn the existence of feeling, pur- 
posive experience outside our own? The answer is obvious. We 
learn it by the very same process by which we come to the clear 
consciousness of ourselves. It is a pure blunder in the subjectivist 
psychology to assume that somehow the fact of my own existence as 
a center of experience is a primitive revelation. It is by the process 
of putting our purposes into acts that we come to be aware of them 
as our purposes, as the meaning of our lives, the secrets of what we 
want of the world. And, from the very fact of our existence in 
a society, every step in the execution of a purpose or the satisfaction 
of a want involves the adjustment of our own purposive acts to those 
of the other members of our social whole. To realize your own 
ends, you have to take note of the partly coincident, partly con- 
flicting ends of your social fellows, precisely as you have to take 
note of your own. You can not come to the knowledge of the one 
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without coming by the same route and in the same degree to the 
knowledge of the other. Precisely because our lives and purposes 
are not self-contained, self-explaining wholes, we can not possibly 
know our own meaning except in so far as we know the meaning 
of our immediate fellows. Self-knowledge, apart from the knowl- 
edge of myself as a being with aims and purposes conditioned by 
those of like beings in social relations with myself, is an empty and 
senseless word.”’ 

I find the above passage in some respects puzzlingly indefinite. 
It would not have been worth while for the author to quarrel with 
the common sense doctrine merely on the ground that we can not 
have the knowledge of ourselves that we all have, when we have 
attained to years of discretion, without knowing a good deal about 
other people. We are all ready to admit as much as this, and it 
does not touch the argument from analogy at all. 

The real question at issue is: Do we know other minds as im- 
mediately as we do our own, or is the knowledge of them indirect 
and representative? In repudiating the argument from analogy; 
in maintaining that we learn the existence of feeling experience 
outside our own by the very same process by which we come to a 
clear consciousness of ourselves; in asserting that it is a blunder 
to assume that the fact of my own existence as a center of experi- 
ence is a primitive revelation; in teliing us that we have to take 
note of the ends of our fellows precisely as we have to take note of 
our own:—Professor Taylor seems to teach that we know other 
minds immediately. 

We find the same doctrine in other passages. Thus, we are told 
(p. 298) that ‘‘in actual life, until we come to reconstruct it in 
thought for the purposes of description and calculation, there are 
neither material bodies nor ‘immaterial minds’ nor ‘consciousnesses’ 
which are ‘in’ them or ‘animate’ them; there are simply sentient 
and purposive beings and the environment of things to which they 
have to adjust themselves in the execution of their purposes.’’ 
Again, we read (p. 314): ‘‘So long as we are concerned with human 
existence as we directly find it in our immediate experience, or 
assume it in our practical social relations with our fellows, no 
question of the relation between body and mind ean arise, because 
neither term of the relation is as yet before us. For my own im- 
mediate experience I am neither a body nor a soul, nor yet a com- 
posite of the two, but simply an individual subject of experiences 
in direct intereommunion with other individuals. Under the in- 
fluence of conscious or unconscious dualistic prepossessions, we often 
speak as if it were a directly experienced fact that I can com- 
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municate with my fellow-subjects only indirectly through the 
medium of an alien ‘material’ body, and we sometimes contrast 
this supposed restriction with an imagined higher state of existence, 
in which ‘disembodied spirits’ may conceivably have direct inter- 
course with each other. But the truth is, that this direct inter- 
course and influence of one intelligent and purposive individual on 
another is no privilege reserved for our enjoyment in ‘a better 
world than this’; it is, as we can see if we will only forget our 
dualistic prepossessions, the very truth about our actual life. In 
actual life, before we have contaminated our direct enjoyment of 
it with psychological prejudices, we know nothing of the inter- 
position of an inert ‘material’ organization between ourselves and 
the members of our social environment.’’ 

These passages are more unequivocal than that quoted before. 
It is expressly affirmed that for my own immediate experience I am 
an individual subject of experiences in direct intereommunion with 
other individuals; it is expressly denied that we can communicate 
with each other only through the medium of the body. Neverthe- 
less, we are told that we directly find human existence in our own 
immediate experience, and assume it in our practical social relations 
with our fellows; which certainly sounds as if in the one case we 
had immediate knowledge, and in the other were making an in- 
ference. It is just thus that the man talks who holds to the com- 
mon sense doctrine; for him, our knowledge of others is not as 
direct as our knowledge of ourselves. 

Now, notwithstanding Professor Taylor’s rejection of the com- 
mon sense doctrine, and his advocacy in the above cited passages 
of the doctrine of direct communion, I am inclined to think that, 
when we take his book as a whole, we find more said in favor of the 
common sense doctrine than is said against it. 

Thus, we are informed that (p. 203) ‘‘both my own body and 
those of my fellowmen, as they are perceived by the various 
special senses, belong to the physical order, and share its qualities. 
But over and above its existence as a member of the perceived physi- 
eal order, my own body has further another quite different kind 
of existence. It is, in so far as I perceive its parts, as I do other 
bodily existence, by the sensations of the various special sense- 
organs, a complex of presentations, like everything else in the 
physical world. But my body is not merely an object presented 
to me by the organs of the special senses; it is also something which 
I feel as a whole in common or organic sensation, and in the 
changing organic thrills of my various emotional moods. This 
unique feeling of my body as a whole accompanies every moment of 
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my conscious life and gives each its peculiar tone, and there seems 
to be no doubt that it forms the foundation of the sense of per- 
sonal identity.’’ For metaphysics, we are told, this double existence 
of my body, as an object presented as are other objects, and as an 
immediately felt unity, affords the key to the whole problem of the 
‘*independent’’ existence of a reality beyond my own presentations. 

That is to say, the key to the whole problem of the existence of 
other minds is found in the immediate experience which I have of 
my body as a thing that can be perceived and a thing that can feel. 
Practical communion with my fellows is an illusion if no other body 
ean feel as mine can. Hence we ‘‘attribute’’ (p. 204) such a sen- 
tient life as we are aware of having to others also. 

We are assured that immediate feeling is incommunicable (p. 
282); that my own inner life can be experienced by but one indi- 
vidual (pp. 282-283) ; that the bodies of my fellowmen are open to 
inspection; but that ‘‘it is necessary for all the purposes of prac- 
tical intercourse to credit them with the same kind of sentience and 
feeling which I directly know in myself. This sentience and feeling 
are, of course, inaccessible to the perception of my own senses; I can 
see my fellow’s eye and can hear his voice, but I can not see that 
he sees or hear that he hears’’ (p. 299). 

This is good common sense doctrine; as is also the statement 
that what psychology calls its ‘‘facts’’ can not be directly exhibited 
to people, but that information about such may be communicated, 
since ‘‘we have in the physical conditions and concomitants of a 
‘mental state’ assignable marks’’ which will help us to a knowledge 
of what the psychologist is trying to talk about (pp. 308-309). 

In other words, we fall back upon the physical when we wish 
to communicate information about the psychical. And, although 
most of those who adhere to the common sense doctrine would 
demur to the definition of the body as simply a name for ‘‘a set 
of habitual reactions through which intercommunication between 
members of human societies is rendered possible’ (p. 354), they 
would fully agree with Professor Taylor in thinking that the body 
does constitute our ‘‘medium of intereourse’’ (pp. 354-355). 

Finally, the adherents of the common sense doctrine may be 
especially encouraged by the observation that one who tries to 
repudiate the argument from analogy seems compelled in working 
out his own theory not only expressly to recognize that doctrine, 
but to limit the application of the argument in the usually accepted 
way. On the grounds of ‘‘general metaphysical theory,’’ Professor 
Taylor embraces a panpsychism, holding all nature to be animated. 
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But he admits that we have no means of proving this in detail, by 
the direct adduction of evidence. He writes (p. 209) : 

“‘This conclusion is not in the least invalidated by our own in- 
ability to say what in particular are the special types of sentient 
experience which correspond to that part of the physical order 
which lies outside the narrow circle of our own immediate human 
and animal congeners. Our failure to detect specific forms of 
sentience and purpose in what we commonly call ‘inorganic’ nature, 
need mean no more than that we are here dealing with types of 
experience too remote from our own for detection. The apparent 
-deadness and purposelessness of so much of nature may easily be 
illustrated by comparison with the apparent senselessness of a 
composition in a language of which we are personally ignorant. 
Much of nature presumably appears lifeless and purposeless to us 
for the same reason that the speech of a foreigner seems senseless 
jargon to a rustic who knows no language but his own.’’ 

This is the frankest recognition of the argument from analogy. 
To the rustic who enjoyed ‘‘direct communion’’ with the mind of the 
foreigner, language would be superfluous; as it is, there confronts 
him the task of interpretation—he must learn to know indirectly 
what he does not and ean not know directly. And it is clearly 
taught that where the analogy upon which we depend grows faint 
and finally seems to fade away altogether, our inferences are made 
with hesitation, or not at all, unless we fall back upon general meta- 
physical considerations. To my mind, such general metaphysical 
considerations are of no weight; but that does not concern the 
theme of this paper. 

I have not written this paper merely for the sake of detecting 
inconsistencies in a book whose learning and acuteness I have re- 
marked with pleasure. I have cited Professor Taylor’s work, be- 
cause we meet now and then with those who hold to the doctrine 
of direct communion, and it has been treated by Professor Taylor 
more fully and directly than it is usually treated. His failure to 
show that it is a satisfactory doctrine is an added argument in 
favor of its repudiation. 

What has induced such a writer to give his adherence to so 
unsatisfactory a theory? I think the answer to this is to be found 
in the latter part of my last paper. As we go back to an early 
stage in our mental development, we do not find a clear conscious- 
ness of the distinction between our own mind and other minds. But, 
as has been pointed out, this does not imply an immediate knowledge 
of other minds. An ignorance of distinctions is not the same thing 
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as a knowledge of realities. But I shall not repeat what I have said 
in the paper referred to. 

One thing, however, is worthy of remark. We are told that in 
‘factual life’’ (p. 298) or in ‘‘immediate experience’’ (p. 314) there 
are neither material bodies nor immaterial minds, but ‘‘simply 
sentient and purposive beings and the environment of things to 
which they have to adjust themselves.’’ But what shall we under- 
stand by ‘‘actual life’’? Shall we take it to mean the first feeble 
glimmerings of the infantile consciousness? Here, of course, there 
is no distinction of material bodies and immaterial minds. But 
there is also no recognition of sentient and purposive beings and 
their environment. 

Shall we understand by the phrase, actual life as it is experi- 
enced by,the grown man? The grown man, however unscientific, is 
certainly conscious of the distinction between mind and body, though 
he may find it hard to define it. Indeed, I think we shall find that 
the developing intelligence is always able to understand what is 
meant by body and mind and the world, quite as soon as it is able 
to grasp what is meant by sentient and purposive beings and their 
environment of things. As a matter of fact, the one expression 
means just what the other does; the only difference is that the latter 
is couched in the language of the philosopher, which has the dis- 
advantage of being more unfamiliar than the language of common 
life. 


GEORGE STUART FULLERTON. 
CoLUMBIA UNIVERSITY. 





DISCUSSION 
PROFESSOR PERRY ON PRAGMATISM 


|" the innumerable replies and rejoinders of pragmatists to their 
critics there has been a pretty constant and often almost plain- 
tive contention that much of the eritic’s case against the pragmatist 
is due to the fact that the critic at some point attributes his own 
conceptions to the pragmatist and then exhibits in triumph the im- 
possibility of harmonizing these conceptions with other pragmatic 
doctrines. 
In his interesting and able review of pragmatism (Nos. 14 and 
16 of the current volume of this JouRNAL), Professor Perry has 
obviously aimed to avoid this. And in a larger measure than usual 
among the critics, he has succeeded. However, it seems to me that 
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in spite of this good intention there are some passages that are 
likely to call out the old complaint. 

Professor Perry’s interpretation of the factors involved in the 
pragmatist’s view of the logical process is: 

“1. Reality, or Beliefs already Fixed.—This element of experi- 
ence is the object (this term now appearing for the first time) in 
so far as already known. The pragmatists would seem to disagree 
among themselves as to whether sensation belongs to this category or 
to the next. Let us designate this factor of the situation by the 
letter M. 

‘9. The Object as Problematic.—This is the disturbing factor, 
consisting in a sensation as yet unresolved, or in a general discord 
which makes the situation practically unworkable. Let us designate 
this factor as X. 

‘*3. Ideas, or, to quote Professor Moore’s phrase, ‘Instruments 
of Reconstruction.’—These elements, which we may designate as 
a’, b’, c’, are tentative interpretations of XY and mark the period of 
deliberative hesitation. 

‘*4. The Noetic Interest.—Herein appears for the first time the 
subject or the knower himself, experienced as a particular need 
actively attempting to relieve itself. Let us designate this as S. 
S is not to be identified through its content so much as through its 
‘polar’ relation to 0.’ 

With the understanding that in equating the datum or fact ele- 
ment with reality, the latter must be taken in a strictly logical, not a 
metaphysical, sense (since metaphysically the ideas are as real as 
the reality in paragraph 1), and with the agreement that the fixity of 
this reality is not absolute, most pragmatists would, I think, accept 
the essence of the first three paragraphs. But the fourth is pretty 
sure to raise a protest at once. Here, it will be said, is where the 
imputations begin. First, the protestor will say, the very heading of 
the paragraph, especially since it appears independent of the ideas 
in 3, suggests an anti-pragmatic view—that of a pure, isolated, and 
sufficient-unto-itself noetic interest. The pragmatist speaks freely 
of interest as noetic, but he is likely to shy a little at the noetiec in- 
terest when it appears as something over and above ideas. He is 
likely to say that one form of the issue between pragmatism and its 
critics is precisely whether the noetie activity is a special and 
original form of interest or only a function of or in interest. 

On the relation of the noetic interest to the ideas in 3, the 
objector will probably insist that the noetie interest, or, rather, the 
noetiec phase of interest, is carried by the ideas, and will inquire 
how there can be a noetic interest outside of ideas. 
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But if there is any question about the anti-pragmatic character of 
the heading of paragraph 4, many pragmatists will be sure that there 
is none in what follows about the necessity of a subject or knower 
over and above or under, at any rate in addition to, the ideas in the 
logical process. On the preceding page Professor Perry quotes from 
Professor Dewey’s articlet on ‘‘The Experimental Theory of Knowl- 
edge’’ and presumably must have read the entire article. In that 
article is the following: ‘‘The second [referring to the view that 
the object is immediately known by a subject] is a pseudo-im- 
mediacy, which in the same breath that it proclaims its immediacy 
smuggles in another term (and one which is unexperienced both in 
itself and in its relation), the subject, or consciousness, to which to 
relate the immediate.’’ Again: ‘‘It is the identification of presence 
in consciousness with knowledge as such that leads to setting up a 
mind (ego, subject) which has the peculiar property of knowing 
(only so often it knows wrong!).’’ To this might be added: ‘*The 
moment it is recognized that the logical fact-meaning duality is not 
to be identified with the technological object-agent duality, a large 
part of the present confusion of logic and of psychological epis- 
temology clears itself up—it simply evaporates.’” 

Yet in the face of this, not to mention the steady stream of 
similar doctrine from Professor James and Dr. Schiller, we find the 
‘‘polar relation’’ between a subject, on the one hand, and an object, 
on the other, set forth as the pragmatist’s own view of the noetic 
process ! 

To be sure, pragmatists do not all state the logical process alike. 
It is described now ‘‘as a relation or interaction between ideas and 
things,’’ and again ‘‘as a relation or interaction between things 
through ideas.’’ Whether in the end these two statements come to 
the same thing, they certainly do not regard a subject or knower in 
addition to ideas as necessary to the logical process as such. This 
does not say that there is no knower, nor does it imply that there is 
no self. It means that whatever of a self there is, it appears in the 
logical process only as the ideating activity. The idea is the self as 
knower and therefore is the knower. And in support of this the 
objector would probably ask just what logical function does this 
extra-ideational subject or knower perform which the idea does not. 

That this is one of the cases of attribution of the reviewer’s own 
ideas of which the pragmatist has so often complained, seems clear 
from the identity between the conception of knowledge attributed to 
the pragmatist in this paragraph and that upon which Professor 

* Mind, N. S., Vol. XV., No. 59. 

? This vOURNAL, Vol. IV., p. 255. 
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Perry bases his objections to pragmatism throughout the discussion. 
The principal theses of Professor Perry’s own view appear to be: (1) 
that truth must ‘‘envisage’’ or ‘‘eoincide’’ with or be ‘‘identical’’ 
with reality (pp. 372, 374, 422) ; (2) that the object ‘‘is the element 
which plays the determining part in the constitution of truth’’ (p. 
374) ; and (3) that the only purpose or intention to which truth is 
relative is just ‘‘the intention to know . . . not the intention to put 
the knowledge to some use’’ (p. 368). So here in this interpreta- 
tion of the pragmatist’s view the subject or knower is further de- 
scribed: (1) as ‘‘a particular need’’ or interest which is satisfied 
when the object as problematic is ‘‘assimilated to’’ or ‘‘ becomes 
homogeneous with’’ M, which is reality as fixed; (2) at the close of 
the paragraph the noetic problem appears also as that of overcoming 
the ‘‘objectivity or difference’’ of the object from S, the subject. In 
his summary at the close of his second article Professor Perry speaks 
of the problem entirely in terms of the relation between the knower, 
not the idea, and the object. 

At any rate, pragmatists will hardly accept either of these state- 
ments as it stands. They will insist that the essence of the logical 
problem does not lie in the opposition between a self and an object, 
nor does the process of solution consist in ‘‘assimilating’’ the object 
as unknown ‘‘to beliefs or reality already fixed.’’ In all the ac- 
eounts I have read, pragmatists insist that knowing consists as 
much in the assimilation of the already known to the new as the 
reverse; that the already known is not finally known once and 
forever; that in new situations it has to be reknown. But still, 
since the new develops out of the old, the old is sufficient to serve 
as a base for further operations. But while a base is the relatively 
fixed element, it must nevertheless be movable unless our march is 
to be ever in a circle. Over and over pragmatists have insisted that 
*‘the given’’ is a point of departure rather than a fixed stake to 
which we are bound hard and fast. Of course, after the departure 
there is a return to the given, but only to discover that the work 
done during the departure necessitates a reconstruction of the given 
with which or from which we started. 

The same point is raised at the beginning of the second paper, 
where Professor Perry says: ‘‘ According to the pragmatist’s own 
analysis, the satisfaction is legitimate and sound when a judgment 
has been found which is consistent with that which is accepted as 
real.’’ Now it is quite possible to interpret this pragmatically. But 
it is quite certain from the context that Professor Perry does not so 
interpret it. For I think by ‘‘that which is accepted as real’’ Pro- 
fessor Perry means that which is accepted as unalterably real before 
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the judgment is made. And for ‘‘consistent’’ with he uses elsewhere 
‘‘eoincident,’’ ‘‘identical’’ and ‘‘homogeneous’’ with. But for the 
pragmatist ‘‘that which is accepted as real,’’ 7. e., as logically real, 
is one factor in the judging process, not something outside to which 
the whole judgment must conform. Moreover, that which is ac- 
cepted as real in the beginning of the judging act is so accepted pro- 
visionally, and may be quite different from that which is accepted 
as real at the end of the process. And if Professor Perry should say 
that it is this latter which he has in mind, the rejoinder would be 
that the judgment is no more made to consist with this than this is 
made to consist with the judgment, for this reality at the end is a 
reality with all the work of judging in it and never could be experi- 
enced without this operation. An ox or a monkey may die of 
tuberculosis, but he does not experience tuberculosis. That is re- 
served for a being who ean through science, through thought, make 
a connection between the pains, fever, ete., and a certain kind of 
bacteria. 

Passing from Professor Perry’s exposition of pragmatism to some 
of his criticisms, his first point is that while he accepts the prag- 
matist’s doctrine that truth and error are always relative to some 
intention, yet we must remember that that intention is nothing but 
the intention to know. This reminds one of Bradley’s, Royce’s, and 
Taylor’s treatment of the categories of consistency, harmony, unity, 
etc. They tell us that the meaning of these categories is ‘‘always 
relative to some particular problem and purpose,’’ but when we ask 
to what particular purpose their application to absolute reality is 
relative, we are told simply to ‘‘the purpose to be consistent, har- 
monious, unified, ete.’’ So also the idea is a form of will, but its 
only will is to know, that is, to be an idea. Formally this looks like 
a vicious circle. 

But, formalities aside, as above the issue was between the noetic 
interest and interest as noetic, so here it is between the intention to 
know and knowing as intention. In short, we are back to the orig- 
inal question,—Just what is the process of knowing, and what is an 
idea? There is very little directly on these questions in Professor 
Perry’s papers. Perhaps he thinks the announcement of his stand- 
point as realism should be sufficient. But there are so many brands 
of realism these days that one must have some details. However, 
the following general statements may give a line on Professor Perry’s 
position. In the coneluding paragraph of the first paper he says: 
‘Tn this criticism I have not resorted to a general and vague insist- 
ence that true knowledge must ‘correspond’ to its object. I agree 
with the pragmatist that this is to take refuge in confusion.’’ Yet 
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elsewhere we find the following: ‘‘A judgment is true in so far as it 
coincides with a proposition or complex entity which is found with 
its distinguishing character upon it and its consistency about it’’ 
(p. 379; italics mine). ‘‘So far as truth is concerned, the impor- 
tant element of the situation is identity or consistency with reality”’ 
(p. 422). ‘‘For realism truth consists in an experience of identifi- 
cation, such as, ‘Here is a or M+ a.’ .. . Because it is truth it must 
envisage reality’’ (p. 374). 

But if to state the relation between the idea or the subject and 
the object as one of correspondence ‘‘is to take refuge in confusion,”’ 
it is difficult to see how a substitution of ‘‘coincidence,’’ ‘‘identity’’ 
or ‘‘envisaging’’ for ‘‘correspondence’’ mends the matter. Most of 
those who think ‘‘correspondence’’ confusing are likely to find in ‘‘co- 
incidence’’ and ‘‘identity’’ confusion doubly confounded. At any 
rate, it seems to me that in spite of Professor Perry’s disavowal of 
correspondence, it is difficult to see what these passages mean if not 
a good old-fashioned envisaging, photographic realism. 

Now, there is a realism, a functional, a dynamic or ‘‘operative’”’ 
realism, which has very close affiliations with pragmatism. A realism, 
namely, which teaches that ideas lead into and help bring about other 
experiences different from themselves. In this difference between 
the ideas and the other experiences which yet allows a free passage 
from one to the other consists the realism. With the old realism it 
holds to the difference between the idea and its realization, but it 
contends that this difference consists in something more than that 
one is an envisager of the other. 

If Professor Perry’s realism is of the photographic, envisaging 
type, it seems in order to recall once more the questions which prag- 
matists from the beginning have been urging—questions which no 
one so far has dealt with directly and specifically—such questions as: 
If truth consists in identity and coincidence between an idea and 
reality, just what then is the significance of the difference between 
an idea and reality? Why when we have one do we want the other? 
And if there is a difference, must not truth be defined as much in 
terms of this difference as of the identity? Again, when there is 
doubt about the correspondence or coincidence or identity of the 
idea with reality, how is the doubt resolved? What is the criterion 
of successful identification? Yet again, if the object is the deter- 
mining factor and the object is always there, how can there ever be 
any uncertainty? How can there be any problem of knowledge, to 
begin with? Why should the object ever fail to determine, or de- 
termine falsely? And if the object isn’t always there, how ean it 
always be the determining factor? 


‘ 
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There is a proneness on the part of the critics to keep the discus- 
sion to the nature of truth as a product, whereas the pragmatists 
insist on the problem of doubt, inquiry and error. This tendency to 
take truth as a product only appears in Professor Perry’s interpreta- 
tion of the pragmatist’s view of the relation between truth and use. 
Professor Perry speaks of the pragmatist’s appeal to ‘‘the use of 
truth’’ in a way which makes the use begin after the truth is reached. 
But the use with which the pragmatist is concerned is the use of an 
idea in establishing its truth. The pragmatist could readily agree 
that after the truth of an idea is established the continued use of it 
in similar situations would not affect its truth. 

The meaning of this may become clearer if we follow Professor 
Perry’s illustration. He says (p. 368): ‘‘I may intend to vote for 
the man with the cleanest record, and proceed to discover him; but 
it is the latter intention alone, the intention to discover that one 
among the candidates who has the cleanest record, to which my en- 
suing belief is relative as respects its truth or error.’’ Now I think 
a little analysis shows that the relation between the intention to dis- 
cover the cleanest candidate and the intention to vote, and, therefore, 
the relation between the truth of the idea of who is the cleanest and 
the intention to vote, is much closer than Professor Perry allows. Of 
course, Professor Perry would grant that there is a pretty intimate 
relation of motivation between the intention to vote and the intention 
to find the cleanest candidate, but he will insist that the content of 
the latter is already there as a separate and independent affair ‘‘ with 
its distinguishing characters upon it.’’ But is it? What is the 
meaning of the cleanest candidate? Suppose there were no voting, 
no office-holding, no political party, would there be a cleanest can- 
didate? It probably would be quibbling to insist that in such a case 
there could be no ‘‘eandidate’’ at all. So let that be waived and let 
the question be, Would there be any cleanest man in the sense here 
meant, that is, politically cleanest? Does not the concept ‘‘clean”’ 
here mean a man to be voted for, to be put into office, to be entrusted 
with funds, ete.? Again, Professor Perry’s conception of the cleanest 
man is different from that of the ward heeler; for the latter the clean- 
est man is the one who will be ‘‘white’’ to his friends. However, in 
either event, Professor Perry’s case rests upon the assumption that 
the cleanness is there quite independent of the voting, and that the 
voting occurs because of the cleanness. But once more, suppose the 
whole voting system, with all that it implies, never to have started, 
would the kind of cleanness here sought still be there? If not, is it 
not just as obvious that political cleanness exists because of the 
voting, as the voting because of the cleanness? However, neither of 
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these antithetical statements of the situation does it justice, for the 
quality of cleanness and the activity of voting develop together as 
mutually conditioning differentiations within what Professor James 
calls the same social ‘‘ fundamentum.’’ 

Following the illustration into the question of use raised above, 
suppose we have reached the point where the idea of A-as-a-clean- 
man emerges. In so far as there is only an idea there is not cer- 
tainty. We ‘‘think’’ A is a clean man. How is this hypothesis to 
be verified or rejected? How, indeed, except by using, by following 
this idea until it leads or fails to lead to further experiences of A’s 
cleanness sufficient to satisfy the demands of the original problem of 
whom to vote for. 

No pragmatist has ever held that the transition from one experi- 
ence to another, or, if the word experience is objectionable, the move- 
ment from one reality to another, takes place in a vacuum. He has 
never taught, as some might gather from some of the critics, that 
ideas create new reality out of the air. He speaks of the further de- 
velopment and reconstruction of experience or reality through ideas; 
of the idea as the form reality or experience takes to maintain and 
further itself. Of course the idea can not lead to a new experience 
unless the material for the experience exists. But the pragmatist 
holds, on the other hand, that before the appearance of the idea of 
a-politically-clean-man (still keeping to the illustration), that what- 
ever quality men as husbands, fathers, merchants may have, these 
qualities are yet only possible material for political cleanness and 
become the ‘‘real’’ political cleanness as they cooperate with the idea 
of political cleanness. The idea of political cleanness transforms this 
material into political cleanness by bringing to it, or bringing it to, 
the demands of a new problem. And the pragmatist holds that this is 
a real transformation, that the idea brings things, 7%. e., already 
organized activities, into new relations of interaction which result in 
a new reality. No doubt the paper with which I have just kindled 
the fire was already there, but it was not there as kindling until the 
idea of kindling appeared. It was through this idea that it came 
into relation with my hands, with the match, the wood, ete. So it is 
through the idea of political cleanness that A’s qualities as husband, 
father, merchant, etc., are turned into a new direction and thereby 
undergo some actual qualitative change. The real political clean- 
ness, then, is not there independent of and determining the idea of 
political cleanness. It is there only in relation to this idea. The 
idea is as much a determinant of the reality as is the already existing 
material. The whole matter is that the idea and the already exist- 
ing material, the habits of father, husband, merchant, ete., are to- 
gether working out a new reality. 
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But, it may be said, granting that prior to the idea of political 
activity there is only the material for political cleanness, even so 
this material must be recognized as material for that end and not 
some other, and this in a purely envisaging, photographic fashion. 
In other words, there must be the direct identification of the ma- 
terial. But the pragmatist could not allow the begging of this point 
under the term ‘‘identification.’’ He will insist that the question 
here is, once more, What is identification? And will insist that it 
does not consist in an experience of identity between the idea and 
the thing, but the material is identified as it is found to satisfy the 
demand which the idea expresses. It is no more ‘‘identical’’ with 
the idea than food is identical with hunger. The relation is one of 
stimulus and response rather than one of identity, unless, indeed, we 
are willing to interpret identity as that which responds to and satis- 
fies the demand which the idea defines and makes specific. 

Professor Perry thinks that whatever strength the pragmatist’s 
position has is due largely to the fact that he has selected for his 
illustration what he calls ‘‘truths of use’’ to the neglect of ‘‘simple 
perception,’’ ‘‘in which the cognitive moment is seen to the best 
advantage’’ (p. 373). ‘‘To know,’’ says Professor Perry, ‘‘is to 
see, whether with the bodily eye or with the eye of the soul’’ (p. 
366). But is the case so simple as this? If knowing is just seeing, 
where does error come in? What distinguishes good from bad see- 
ing? And is the reply of the Greeks to this, that the seeing is bad 
only in so far as it is not-seeing, sufficient? Also does not this con- 
ception of knowledge sink the distinction between immediate real- 
izing experience and the mediating knowing experience? Surely 
there is a seeing that is not knowing. My seeing of a sun-lit cloud 
usually is not primarily cognitive. As I thread my way through a 
crowded street I am ‘‘seeing,’’ but unless we are to abandon the dis- 
tinction between practical and cognitive experiences the seeing here 
is a form of doing just as much as the walking. For the pragmatist 
seeing is knowing only when it occurs in connection with an inquiry. 
It seems impossible for the critic to keep in mind that for the prag- 
matist knowing is inquiring and knowledge is the result of inquiry. 

In this sense of belonging to a process of inquiry all truths or, 
rather, all ideas, are ideas of use. If sense perception can be simply 
given out of all connection with any sort of inquiry, it is not, as such, 
for the pragmatist cognitive. It is then directly practical or esthetic. 
Once more, suppose there is doubt and consequent inquiry about a 
case of sense perception, what would be Professor Perry’s account 
of its resolution ? 

The crucial thesis in pragmatism, Professor Perry says, is this: 
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“*The mark of the truth of knowledge is the satisfying character of 
the practical transition from cognitive expectation to fulfillment, or 
of the resolution of doubt into practical immediacy’’ (p. 371). In 
spite of the care which Professor Perry says he gave to phrasing 
this, the term ‘‘mark’’ still appears ambiguous. Ordinarily it 
means criterion, sign, or test. In this sense the thesis would be a 
familiar enough pragmatic doctrine. But then it would lose its 
crucial character for Professor Perry. The crucial character ap- 
pears in Professor Perry’s revision of the thesis a little further on, 
in which he says: ‘‘The essence of the matter is the degree to which 
the satisfying character of the crucial moment constitutes its truth.’’ 
Here, ‘‘mark’’ means ‘‘constitution,’’ which is quite a different 
affair from ‘‘criterion’’ or ‘‘test,’? and is one for which Professor 
Perry should have given chapter and verse, for I am sure no prag- 
matist will own it. For the pragmatist, the truth of an idea consists 
in its capacity to ‘‘lead’’ to the experience which it promises. And 
as stated above, in discussing Professor Perry’s illustration, this 
capacity is neither a matter of chance nor by the grace of the abso- 
lute, but is due to the fact that the idea is born out of that very 
““fundamentum’’ of ‘‘reality’’ or ‘‘experience’’ (what you will) in 
which it works. Professor Perry well says, ‘‘There must be a 
ground for this satisfaction.’’ It is just this ground which, abso- 
lutism having failed to supply, the pragmatist has sought in the 
immediate activities of social life. 

Professor Perry’s remarks on the last topic—‘‘Knowledge Modi- 
fies and Adds to Being’’—have perhaps been sufficiently anticipated. 
However, the issue between Professor Perry’s realism and prag- 
matism is here very sharply drawn and calls for an additional word. 
Professor Perry’s point is, of course, that objects known are ‘‘not 
essentially modified’’ by the act of knowing. (I wonder just how 
much reservation the qualifier ‘‘essentially’’ carries.) Professor 
Perry would grant, I suppose, that if the act of knowing as such 
does not essentially modify the object known, it in some mysterious 
way leads to acts that do. But if the alteration does not begin in 
the knowing process, where does it begin? In what way does the 
knowing lead to the activity that does alter the object? If I am 
hungry and bethink me of a sandwich on the sideboard, and if I say 
that the act of thinking does not essentially modify the sandwich, 
where does the ‘‘essential’’ modification begin? When I reach for 
it? When I touch it? At the first bite, or the second ?* 

’These questions bring up the entire subject of qualities and relations, 
into which we can not go here. But it is interesting to note that Mr. Bradley 


finds an envisaging knowledge of reality impossible just because the establish- 
ing of new relationships is the beginning of “ essential” modifications. 
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Professor Perry here appeals to knowledge of past and future 
objects and events as the crucial support of his denial of the real 
efficacy of thought. At the same time he contends that past and 
future objects and events have as real an existence as the present. 
I am not prepared to discuss this point in detail, but shall say that 
if they do so exist and can enter into new relation with each other 
and with the present, then they must be subject to modification in 
the same sense as the present. 

In concluding Professor Perry says: ‘‘It seems absurd to con- 
tend that knowledge makes the world.’ But who has so contended? 
The pragmatist’s contention is that knowledge helps to make, in the 
sense of assisting in remaking, the world. Professor Perry concedes, 
however, that ‘‘knowledge does make its world.’’ ‘‘It may even be 
said to make our world. But there is a tremendous significance, 
practical, philosophical and religious, in this difference between our 
world and the world.’’ In appreciation of this ‘‘tremendous signifi- 
eance’’ the pragmatist would yield to no one. Indeed, it was by just 
this ‘‘tremendous significance’’ that the pragmatist was conceived 
and brought forth. But for him this ‘‘tremendous significance’’ is 
that in so far as the distinction between our world (‘‘our’’ including 
all conscious beings) and the world is widened by just so far the 
abyss of phenomenalism and skepticism is opened. 

A. W. Moore. 


Tue UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 
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A Primer of General Method. Being an Introduction to Educational 
Theory and Practise on the Basis of Logic. Stpney Epwarp Lane. 
Toronto: The Clark Co. 1906. Pp. x-+ 224. 


This volume, as its subtitle indicates, is a consideration of the bearing 
of logic upon educational theory and practise. It is especially designed 
for instruction in normal schools, and is evidently written with this end 
in view. The author has succeeded through clear statement and sug- 
gestive illustration in sustaining the interest of the reader throughout. 
His discussion of the theory of logic is given in simple language relieved 
of all technical terminology and formal rules. The subject-matter of the 
book is divided into four parts: Part I., The General Nature of Knowl- 
edge; Part II., Judgment and Inference; Part III., Systems and System- 
making; Part IV., Concrete Problems of Education. To the main body 
of the work there is appended a set of questions and exercises. 

The author’s point of view is that of unqualified pragmatism. An 
adequate criticism of his theories would involve a complete review of the 
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principles of pragmatism, which it would be out of place to attempt here. 
However, there are several structural weaknesses of the pragmatist’s posi- 
tion which seem especially emphasized when revealed in the discussion 
of logical theory. For it is in the grounding of sound logical doctrine 
that the pragmatist’s plausibility fails to carry conviction, and the im- 
pression is left that his efforts in this field are merely a brilliant tour de 
force. Mr. Lang recognizes as one of the cardinal doctrines of his theory 
of logic, the systematic necessity of judgment. He says (p. 58): “We 
often say, ‘I am forced to the conclusion that so and so is the case.’ The 
ground, that is, as we have just said, the way in which the parts are 
related in the system within which we are judging, compels us to state 
results or conclusions which may indeed in certain cases be unwelcome. 
For the reason, then, that we judge not as we wish, but as we must, judg- 
ment is said to be necessary.” Now the element in this feeling of com- 
pulsion which expresses logical necessity is free of all pragmatic sanction. 
Given certain data, we are constrained to expect certain results. When 
put to the test of experimental verification, and the results do not ma- 
terialize as we had been led by the process of inference to expect, we do not 
challenge the integrity of our logical faculty, but at once proceed to re- 
examine our original data. That the consequent must follow, if its 
proper antecedent is given, is a statement of logical necessity, and as a 
constant and universal expression of the logical necessities attending 
every form of inference, it swings clear of all pragmatic variability. The 
question as to whether a given antecedent is properly connected with a 
certain consequent is quite a different one. 

Again, in the author’s treatment of the subject of hypotheses, he makes 
the following assumption: “ Whatever hypothesis we form in a given set 
of circumstances is formed under the consciousness that we must act in 
some way.” This would seem to be a very narrow view to take of the 
great world of knowledge. Take some of the famous hypotheses of sci- 
ence, the nebular hypothesis, the theory of gravitation, the Copernican 
theory, the theory of evolution, or the theory regarding the ebb and flow 
of the tides. To connect any one of these hypotheses with the practical 
needs of man, as regards either the history of its origin or its present 
pragmatic significance, would be a most unnatural and strained pro- 
cedure. The view that the earth is stationary and that the sun actually 
rises and sets, is a far more useful, convenient and practical idea than 
the Copernican theory. It works, and works so completely that our lan- 
guage has never been altered to square with the wider range of new 
knowledge. For the astronomer it does not work. Let him satisfy him- 
self with a different theory; but for the practical man it stands the prag- 
matic test most adequately. Again, Mr. Lang speaks of the necessity of 
“organizing into a systematic whole of each bit of knowledge that we 
possess” (p. 48). Now, while each bit of knowledge may have a practical 
value which is obvious, it is impossible to have before us as a conscious 
methodological procedure the practical ends involved in the systematic 
whole. Such a whole is too complex to reveal its ends even in an insig- 
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nificant degree. We can not construct part to part, and adapt part to 
the whole, according as we are guided by our knowledge of the ends which 
the complex nature of the whole implies. 

We construct our body of knowledge on simpler lines and by simpler 
methods. We follow the lead not of far-off and concealed ends, but rather 
of the nature of the separate parts as they are in themselves, and as re- 
lated to each other. The most useful functions of these various bits of 
knowledge are often revealed only after they have been long stored in the 
memory, and then by some happy chance or by a combination of circum- 
stances never before occurring. The author, moreover, regards the dis- 
junctive judgment as expressing the nature of a system, “ not in its rela- 
tion to anything else, but as a self-related whole with an individuality of 
its own” (p. 81). Here is certainly one logical form at least which is 
not concerned with the adjustment of means to ends, and of practical 
values, but exhibits that which is an end in itself. Concerning a compre- 
hensive knowledge of such systems, is not the question, naturally, “ What 
is it?” rather than, “ What am I to do with it?”—the latter, according 
to Mr. Lang, being the attitude of mind which is essential to any true 
method of acquiring knowledge. It is certain that progress in science 
has been characterized in a peculiar sense by a freedom from an exclusive 
consideration of practical ends. If the curiosity of searchers after truth 
had been confined to the investigation of the phenomena of nature and 
of life for the sake of discovering practical values solely, the world of 
knowledge would be sadly diminished in extent and significance, and even 
the practical needs of man would be less adequately and less admirably 
supplied. To cite but a single instance, it was a purely speculative in- 
terest which led such men as Henry and Faraday to devote their lives to 
the study of electricity and magnetism. Theirs was no compulsion of 
utility, but an all-absorbing desire, a passion, indeed, to know things as 
they are. Yet out of their researches have come the vast array of electro- 
magnetic inventions which have contributed so inealeulably to the welfare 
and comfort of mankind. How often the practical value of a truth ap- 
pears unexpectedly, like a by-product, which direct research would never 
have revealed. 

As regards the author’s application of his doctrine to the theory of 
education, the same pragmatic strain is visible throughout. He insists 
that the teacher should be ever mindful “that the only reason we have 
for getting knowledge is that it enables us to do things more efficiently, 
and that knowledge is valuable only so far as it is a guide to right action ” 
(p. 172). This ideal also, he insists, should be early inculeated in the 
pupil’s mind and never lost sight of at any moment of his study. Mr. 
Lang throughout confuses the two ideas of being interested in what one 
is studying and being interested in the practical utility which the subject- 
matter may possess. It is possible, and, indeed, essential, in my opinion, 
that the interest of the student should be stimulated by the rich material 
which certain subjects contain as an end in itself, and not always as a 
mere means to some practical end which it serves to accomplish. If the 
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child has early impressed upon his mind that utility is the sole motive in 
the acquisition of knowledge, and if he lives in such an atmosphere 
through the formative period of his life, there will inevitably follow a 
dwarfing both of his intellectual powers and of his character. Truly 
there is enough of commanding interest in the study of nature, of bird 
and animal life, of trees and flowers, of the marvelous phenomena of 
physical science, of chemistry and astronomy, of the events of history 
and the various creations of human thought and fancy. The child nat- 
urally can become so charmed by the beauty and mystery of the world 
of wonders about him that he will early learn to value certain kinds of 
knowledge, at least for their own sake. It is true that knowledge is power, 
but that should not be ever held out to the child as an alluring bait. 
Knowledge can compel homage and devotion without stooping to offer 
a bribe, or to cry the value of its wares in the street. I would also urge 
the consideration of those indirect uses of knowledge which can never be 
consciously before pupil or teacher in the process of instruction. They 
are too subtle, too far-off in their effects, too complex, too cumulative for 
any one to detect, and name, and tabulate. They can not be pointed to 
as the obvious reward of industry in learning lessons and keeping one’s 
copy-book neat and clean. I refer to what may be called the atmosphere 
of knowledge, the fine flavor of thought, the sound reason and right judg- 
ment which characterize richly stored minds. If a child is interested 
solely in what can be pointed out to him as serving some useful practical 
purpose, he will be very poorly equipped as regards both his available 
fund of knowledge and his skill to use it in the face of some emergency 
or of a wholly new and unfamiliar experience. This, then, is the paradox 
of knowledge, that he who regards knowledge as a mere servant is never 
completely master of it, but he who regards himself as the servant of 
knowledge is alone master in the realm of thought. 


JoHN Grier HIBBeN. 
PRINCETON UNIVERSITY. 


Practise and Science of Religion: A Study of Method in Comparative 

Religion. James Haucuton Woops. New York: Longmans, Green 

& Co. 1906. Pp. viii-+ 123. . 

This little book consists of six lectures, developed under the influence 
of Kaftan, Harnack and Windelband, delivered at the General Theolog- 
ical Seminary in New York, and “ given to the search for positive ground 
common to many religions” (p. viii). 

It is first pointed out that the rise of a new science of religion is quite 
parallel to the development in other phases of life (practise, art, science), 
whose tendency is to bring problems and assumptions to the test of per- 
sonal experience rather than attempt their solution by the traditional and 
@ priori methods; that yet extreme individualism and impressionism must 
be corrected by getting our experiences into some order and system and 
by the discovery of a single standard of relative values; and that the point 
of view of the science of religion is the same as that of all modern sci- 
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ence, which aims at description, classification, explanation and relative 
valuation. 

The “levels of value” in religion are determined by the type of judg- 
ment implied in the religious experience, which is itself essentially af- 
fective and active. Judgments of value are either “accidental” (con- 
cerned with the momentary, partial self) or “necessary” (“grounded 
immediately in the inner experience of the person” [p. 27], asserting 
“an end upon which he will stake his life” [p. 63]); the latter only are 
religious. On another basis valuational judgments are distinguished as 
(a) individual or personal, (b) collective or social and (c) universal, 
normative or metaphysical; and these determine the three essential levels 
of religion. A merely individual judgment is not religious. The dis- 
tinction is largely quantitative; yet the universal judgment is non-experi- 
ential, and implies an absolute experience which is exhibited, now as 
transcending, now as synthesizing, the finite facts. Indeed, the relation 
of the universal and particular, or of ideal and actual, is not satisfac- 
torily stated. 

Following are considered in successive lectures: (a) primitive beliefs, 
(b) ancestral systems and (c) mystical ideals, as involving, respectively, 
individual prereligious judgments, collective judgments and normative 
judgments. No-sharp distinction is made between the mental attitudes 
of (a) and (b), and (b) involves normative judgments, at least in the 
sense of their subjective felt necessity. Primitive beliefs, revealed by 
ethnological study, are expressed either directly in dramatic rites, such 
as the religious dance, or indirectly in verse and prose; and of these the 
meaning of the direct mode is the easier for the student to appreciate. 
In the advance from the impulsive self of the savage to the self of medi- 
ated social fulfillment, religion serves to define the life ideal. The tribal 
god is the projection of the various emotions of his worshipers and their 
crystallization in a personal unity. It is the tribal will in which indi- 
vidual wills are merged. The god idea grows more fixed and definite 
while the god grows more social and authoritative. The value of the idea 
depends more on esthetic and pragmatic than on logical considerations. 

Much is made of the difficulty, in the study of these earlier stages, of 
interpreting the primitive mind and its attitudes. That mind is “like 
the mind of a child or of a hypnotized subject” (p. 74). It is “a mass 
which passively collects social stimulations” (p. 72). The individual is 
largely lost in the group, he is not self-conscious, but regards his passions 
as given, or as his relation to the gods, who are the embodiment of the 
fundamental interests and ideals of the group. To interpret this atti- 
tude, “we must strip ourselves of our modern habits of mind” (p. 70). 
The scientific comprehension of the meaning of beliefs (which are af- 
fective and voluntary attitudes) demands of the student sympathy and 
imagination. A man without a foundation of vital religious experience 
in himself can not, then, construct a science or philosophy of religion. 
Knowledge that from start to finish abstracts from the concrete and per- 
sonal is inadequate in this field; what is required is a knowledge that, 
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starting with images, emotions and impulses as data, retains these in part 
in the final synthesis. A man’s relation to his gods is dramatic, there- 
fore the need in the student of religious sympathy, which is appropriately 
compared to dramatic appreciation. Three stages may be traced that 
are common to the two attitudes: (a) sympathetic imitation, (b) critical 
reaction and (c) resulting mood or emotional disposition. 

Among mystical ideals purporting quite to transcend the personal and 
social levels, some account is given of beliefs of the Iroquois, Africans, 
Greeks and Hindus. The magic power of the word is dwelt upon if not 
clearly interpreted. The importance of mysticism is found in its attempt 
to fix a single principle and standard of values, but the relations of such 
a universal to the particular facts and values of experience (whether 
transcendent or immanent, organizing and representative, and how so) 
are not made clear: that is, the question of the manner of the concrete 
use of the principle, especially if it be an empty and absolute universal, 
is hardly suggested. 

The features of the complete religion are indicated. It will contain 
all three levels of value: (1) the personal, (2) the social and (3) the 
metaphysical. There are three great types of religion on the metaphysical 
level: (a) ascetic mysticism, exemplified by Vedantism, (b) social mys- 
ticism, as in Buddhism, and (c) historic mysticism, Christianity. In (a) 
the end is an abstract ecstasy excluding the two lower levels; in (b), 
while ecstasy is reached by absorption, it is still to have a function in 
the social world; in (c) only are all three levels of value present in essen- 
tial unity. 

The book is, of course, a suggestive sketch of a point of view and 
method for solving religious problems rather than itself an embodiment 
of such a method or system. For the latter its data are too scant and its 
touch too light. Moreover, the employment of logical, ethical and meta- 
physical categories is so frequent and so apparently a priori as almost to 
belie the author’s initial appeal to the standards of inductive inquiry. 
There is present also a lack of clearness and incisiveness in the concepts 
whieh are described as involved in religious experience, and in their rela- 
tions to each other, contradictory or otherwise, e. g., the universal and 
particular, judgment and feeling. The reader feels himself sometimes 
on shifting sand when he looks to deal with a clearly developed dialectic. 
Two of the most valuable suggestions the book contains are (1) its 
attempt to determine the relative value of religious experience by the 
types of judgment clearly implied in the experience and (2) its emphasis 
on the need of a sympathetic and dramatic interpretation of religious 
experience. E. L. Norton. 

UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS. 


Das Weltproblem von positivistischem Standpunkte aus. JosEpH PEt- 
ZOLDT. Leipzig: B. G. Teubner. 1906. Pp. x-+ 152. 
This little volume is a very interesting contribution to the history of 
positivism. The general point of view of the book is that with which 
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students of Avenarius have already been made familiar. It is another 
attempt to solve Das Weltproblem by an appeal to the autocratic and 
final evidence of immediate experience. The greater part of the volume 
is taken up with a sketch of the history of philosophy, in which the 
author passes in review the familiar landmarks in the history of thought 
from Thales to Kant. There is one criticism which the author makes 
upon every previous system he examines. The disparagement of the 
world of our immediate experience as a realm of “mere appearance,” 
and the exaltation of a second, purely imaginary world to the rank of 
reality, this, Dr. Petzoldt contends, is the “miserable mistake” that 
philosophers have made from the time of the earliest Greek sages to the 
present day. It is the “original sin” which is responsible for the fall 
of philosophic man. The search for a permanent and ultimate material 
underlying all things as their substance is the pursuit of an ignis fatuus. 
It stands on the same level with the search for the philosopher’s stone or 
for perpetual motion. This is what the author calls the empirical fallacy 
of the earlier Greek physiologers, a fallacy which has been slavishly per- 
petuated for twenty-five centuries. And again, the search for an abso- 
lute in thought, a unifying principle for the manifold of consciousness, 
is what Petzoldt calls the logical fallacy of the earlier Greek metaphysi- 
cians. This fallacy, too, has been perpetuated, even more persistently 
and slavishly. Metaphysics and epistemology are merely later-day refine- 
ments of the mythological tendencies of the childhood of our race. 

Petzoldt frankly confesses that in his system he has once more re- 
turned to a point of view closely resembling that of the naive realism 
of the plain man. The resemblance is very close at two important points. 
In the immediate experience of the object, without any further trans- 
forming or transcending step, we have reality. Our immediate experi- 
ences of the object are not merely projections of subjective sensation 
complexes out beyond which reality is conceived as lying. These imme- 
diate experiences of ours are themslves ultimate reality. 

Following Avenarius, Schuppe and Mach, he says there is “no world 
in itself, only a world for us.” He explains at great length that he means 
by this assertion something quite different from subjective idealism, 
Berkeleianism, or Kantian idealism. In all these systems there is a 
tacit or overt recognition of that which transcends our immediate experi- 
ence. The “esse is percipi” points always to something beyond sub- 
jective experience, for Berkeley held that sense perception is the lan- 
guage of God. Petzoldt insists that Berkeley and the later idealists 
have “erred in thinking that they could annihilate matter and still keep 
the correlative concept of mind.” If everything is immaterial we can 
no longer point to anything that is material, and therefore the imma- 
terial in Berkeley’s system loses its meaning, for it has significance cnly 
in correlation with the material. Mind and matter stand in a necessary 
correlation. The idea needs the object, quite as much as the object 
needs the idea. 

Every one will admit that this is a proper criticism upon Berkeley’s 
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immaterialism. Berkeley was, in the end, a sensationalist and not a 
thoroughgoing idealist. But it must be pointed out as a counter criti- 
cism upon Petzoldt that his fundamental position is also the starting- 
point for many systems of transcendental idealism. One need not read 
far in current idealistic systems to find other thinkers starting from this 
same doctrine of the inseparable correlation of the psychical and the 
physical world. But while in the positivism of Petzoldt these insep- 
arably correlated worlds are regarded as the ultimate and only reality, 
representative idealism insists that we are here still in the realm of ap- 
pearance. Reality has suffered a transformation in order to manifest 
this correlation. Ultimate reality lies deeper than either of these two 
realms. It is the world of undifferentiated values that transcends the 
contrast between the psychical and the physical world. 

Dr. Petzoldt shows his close affiliation with pragmatism in many 
passages. “-Thought is really a biological function. That which can 
not be logically maintained is also that which biologically has been left 
behind.” This is the crucial question which Petzoldt asks of every 
philosophy that sets up an absolute over against the relative: “ How is 
this world of appearances, which after all is here and furthermore is 
under the reign of law, related to that real world?” 

Idealists will say that Petzoldt’s attempt to make experience self- 
explanatory is open to precisely the same objections that have always 
been made to empiricism in whatever form it has manifested itself in 
the history of philosophy; but they will all welcome his little volume as 
one of the most important and original contributions to the present 
pragmatic movement. 


C. H. Risser. 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA. 


Kinesthetic and Organic Sensations: Their Réle in the Reactions of 
the White Rat to the Maze. Joun B. Watson. Psychological Re- 
view, Monograph Supplements, Volume 8, No. 2 (Whole No. 33), 
May, 1907. Pp. vi-+ 100. 


This paper gives an account of some admirably exact and well-con- 
trolled experimental work. In reviewing the content of the monograph 
I shall first call attention to certain matters of form which seem to me 
worthy of consideration, and I shall then give a résumé of the im- 
portant results which the author has presented. . 

The style of the paper, unfortunately, has many weaknesses. Among 
them those which must imperatively demand adverse criticism are 
ambiguity, inappropriate words, and the use of colloquial and slang ex- 
pressions. That these statements may have the support of instances in 
point, I quote from the monograph the following examples of the 
defects which have just been mentioned. On pages 57-58 we read, with 
extreme discomfort if not with uncertainty regarding the author’s mean- 
ing, “ These results from the experiments on the defective rats confirm 
those obtained by Dr. Carr and ourselves upon the normal trained rats 
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with the maze in darkness.” And again, on page 76, “ Showing the aver- 
age time of two female rats whose vibrisse had been removed in learning 
the maze.” Marked, as it occurs in the sentence “ His behavior was so 
marked that it deserves mention” (p. 17), seems to me quite inappro- 
priate. And the use of the word graph in “ A separate and detailed dis- 
cussion of this table and its accompanying graph is not necessary” (p. 
19) is new, if not undesirable. But far worse, in my opinion, than the 
ambiguities and ill-fitting words of the paper are the colloquial and 
slang expressions which the author has chosen to use. No one who is 
not at home in the English language could fairly be expected to under- 
stand the meaning of “the monkey isn’t ‘in it’”; “all of them are in 
poor shape”; “as long as the track is straightaway, there is ‘ full steam 
ahead’”; “they could do it ‘hands, down’”; “every rat ‘kited’ by”; 
and a number of similar expressions. Surely every scientist is under 
obligation to write purely as well as precisely. I freely admit that Dr. 
Watson has used, in many of the cases cited, words or phrases which 
would be significant for the average American reader, but at the same 
time I am convinced that the present status of the expressions does not 
justify their use in scientific literature. 

The purpose of the investigation which has been carried on by Dr. 
Watson and several of his students was to discover whether a maze or 
labyrinth habit may be acquired by the white rat after it has been de- 
prived of sight, smell, hearing, and the cutaneous senses. The method 
employed was the removal of the sense organ or its functional impair- 
ment by means of an operation, and the subsequent testing of the de- 
fective animals in a Hampton Court maze. The records of learning 
which were made by (1) blind rats, (2) anosmic rats, (3) partially deaf 
rats, (4) vibrisseless rats, (5) rats which, because of changes in the 
environmental conditions, were unable to depend upon temperature or 
tactual sense data, and (6) finally, a rat which was blind, anosmic, and 
vibrisseeless, were compared with those of normal rats. In all except the 
sixth (6) of the conditions enumerated above, more than one individual 
was tested. Both the operations and the experiments were carried on 
with highly intelligent and honest care and insight. Measurement of 
the process of learning the maze was made, in all cases, in terms of the 
time which was consumed by the animal in passing from entrance to 
exit. Undoubtedly the experiments would have been increased in value 
had Dr. Watson devised a method of recording the number of errors as 
well as the time of each test. Personally I am of the opinion that it 
is far better to study the behavior and psychic processes of an animal 
by changing external conditions than by rendering the animal itself 
abnormal, pathological, or defective. But for the experiments under 
discussion I may say that they seem to me as free from objections as 
they well could be, inasmuch as the vivisectional method was employed. 

The importance of the results which this paper presents will be ap- 
preciated by students of animal behavior as well as by psychologists. The 
chief conclusions which have been formulated by the author himself may 
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be briefly stated. “Rats trained to the maze in the light can run it 
perfectly in the dark; normal rats can learn the maze as readily in the 
dark as in the light; totally blind rats can learn the maze as readily as 
normal rats; rats trained to the maze in the light suffer little loss in 
the accuracy of their adjustments to the maze if deprived of vision” 
(p. 91). Similar statements hold with respect to smell, and the cutaneous 
senses. I may quote the author’s words concerning the latter. “ Cu- 
taneous sensations can not, in our opinion, serve as the basis for mak- 
ing the correct turns in the maze, for the following reasons: (1) the 
vibrisse, in all probability the most sensitive part of the cutaneous 
mechanism, can be dispensed with absolutely without disturbing the 
reactions of the animal, provided sufficient time is given him to ‘ wear 
off’ the unpleasant ‘ affective tone’ conditioned by their removal; (2) 
the experiments with the cooled and heated copper plates show that the 
slight differences in temperature existing in the maze have no influence 
upon the selection of a given turn; (3) the direction of the air currents in 
the maze likewise is without effect upon the selection of the turns; 
(4) after the application of a local anesthetic to the soles of the feet 
and to the bare portions of the snout of the rat, his reactions remain 
unchanged ” (p. 91). 

Judging from their reactions to food soaked in solutions of cane 
sugar, tartaric acid, salt or hydrochloric quinine, white rats are far less 
sensitive to these gustatory stimuli than are human beings. Even a 5 
per cent. solution of quinine was not strong enough to cause uniform 
refusal of the food. 

Finally, it should be noted that the rats were confused, and made 
numerous errors in attempting to follow the path of the maze, after it 
had been rotated 90° or 180° from the position in which they had been 
trained to follow the path. Apparently the animals are guided by data 
of which we have no knowledge through our own experience. Dr. Watson 
himself believes that “kinesthetic sensations coupled with the organic 
probably, and possibly with the static,” are the guiding data for the 
white rat in the maze. It may not be inappropriate to suggest that the 
animal might be able to follow the correct path in the absence of all 
sensations. 

“ Kinesthetic and Organic Sensations ” is a contribution to compara- 
tive psychology which is as valuable for the problems and methods of 
study which it suggests as for the results which it presents. It marks 
a noteworthy advance in our knowledge of the conditions of learning 
in one of the mammals, 


] 


Ropert M. YERKES. 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 
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REVUE PHILOSOPHIQUE. July, 1907. L’ordre des sciences 
(pp. 1-21): F. Le Dantec.—From the nature of human development, 
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psychology and logic stand first as means of establishing other sciences. 
Then follow the exact sciences and, lastly, biology, which is the applica- 
tion of these to living beings. Une expérience cruciale en graphologie 
(pp. 22-40): A. Biner.— An attempt to prove the possibility of judging 
intelligence from handwriting. La conscience.sociale; catégories logiques 
(pp. 41-64): A. Cnipe.-—Social groups are controlled by a logical 
mechanism of which the chief category is personality, the power of 
unification. Le mysticisme dans lesthétique musulmane (pp. 65-72): 
Prosst-BiraBEN.— Moslem decorative art, as exhibited in Arabic coun- 
tries, is the philosophic art par excellence. Geometrical designs are used 
to restrain other impressions by centralizing the attention, to isolate the 
object of meditation by breaking its associates with the real world, and 
then to arouse the immense and silent feeling of ecstasy. Revue critique: 
L’évolution créatrice daprés H. Bergson: G. Raceor. Analyses et 
comptes rendus: H. Joacuim, The Nature of Truth: H. Roser. Eisler, 
Einfiihrung in die Erkenntnisstheorie: J. Seconp. Prezzolini, L’arte di 
persuadere: L, Arréat. Miinsterberg, Harvard Psychological Studies: 
B. Bourpon. Mach, Space and Geometry in the Light of Physiological, 
Psychological and Physical Inquiry: B. Bourpon. Th. Lipps, Psy- 
chologische Untersuchungen: L. Porrevin. Morselli, Morale: J. Seconp. 
De Farias Brito, A verdade como regra das accoes: J. Pérts. Revue des 
periodiques étrangers. 


Campbell, Perey A. A Non-Euclidean Theory of Matter and Electricity. 
Cambridge: Geo. H. Kent. 1907. Pp. 44. $2.75. 


Dresslar, Fletcher Bascom. Superstition and Education. Berkeley: 
University of California Press. University of California publica- 
tions. 1907. Pp. 239. $2.50. 


Gould, G. Milbry. Biographic Clinics. Essays concerning the influence 
of visual functions, pathologic and psychologic, upon the health of 
patients. Philadelphia: P. Blakiston’s Son & Co. Vols. IV. and V. 
Pp. 375, 399. $1 each. 


Hensel, W. Uhler. Wealth and Worth. An inquiry into the moral 
quality of the acquisition and ownership of property. Lancaster: 
New Era Printing Co. 1907. Pp. 44. 


Jordan, David Starr, and Kellogg, Vernon Lyman. LFvolution and Ani- 
mal Life. New York: D. Appleton & Co. $2.50 net. 


Stumpf, C. Zur Einteilung der Wissenschaften. Berlin: George 
Reimer. 1907. Pp. 93. 





NOTES AND NEWS 


Tue Philosophical Union, of the University of California, announces 
as the subject of its nineteenth annual program “The Finality of the 
Christian Religion.” The discussion of the year’s subject will be based 
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upon the book of the same title by George Burman Foster, professor of 
the philosophy of religion in the University of Chicago. To quote from 
the bulletin issued by the Union: “ For the past two years the Union has 
been gradually approaching the problem of the meaning and value of 
the Christian belief. In order to make its discussions the more compre- 
hensive, it entered first, in 1905-06, upon a critical preliminary study 
of the philosophy of religion, using as its guide Principal Caird’s ‘ Intro- 
duction to the Philosophy of Religion.’ In 1906-07 this general con- 
sideration of the problem was succeeded by a more specific and searching 
study of certain of the vital issues in religious belief. During that 
year Dr. McTaggart’s ‘Some Dogmas of Religion’ was the basis of the 
discussion. Finally, after the two years of introductory study, the time 
has been judged ripe for attacking the problem of central interest. Pro- 
fessor Foster’s book is of peculiar value to this end.” The introductory 
paper was read on Friday evening, September 27, by Charles Henry 
Rieber, associate professor of logic in the University of California, on 
the subject “ The Modern Question as to the Finality of the Christian 
Religion.” The program of future meetings is as follows: October 25, 
The Growth of Authority-Religion; November 22, The Dissolution of 
Authority-Religion; December 13, The Changed View of the World and 
of Life; January 31, The Naturalistic and the Religious View of the 
World; February 28, The Essence of the Christian Religion: The Problem 
of Method; March 27, The Essence of the Christian Religion: Sources of 
the Life of Jesus; April 24, The Essence of the Christian Religion: 
Jesus; May 8, The Finality of the Christian Religion. 


Dr. James Apam, of Cambridge University, died on August 30. He 
was known for his editions of the “ Republic,” the “ Protagoras,” the 
“ Euthyphro,” the “ Apology,” and the “Crito” of Plato, to which may 
be added “ The Nuptial Number of Plato,” “The Educational Value of 
Classics,” texts to illustrate post-Aristotelian philosophy, and his Gifford 
lectures on religion and Greek philosophy, soon to be published. Dr. 
Adam was born in Aberdeenshire in 1860, studied at the University 
of Aberdeen, went to Gonville and Caius College, and was appointed 
fellow and lecturer at Emmanuel College. He was senior tutor at the 
time of his death. 


Dr. Dantet E. Srarcu, formerly instructor in psychology at Iowa 
University, has accepted an appointment as instructor in experimental 
psychology at Wellesley College. Dr. Starch is working, also, in the 
Harvard psychological laboratory. 


Tue Silliman lectures by Professor William Bateson will be given 
in the Peabody Museum at Yale University on October 8 and the 
following days. The subject of the course is “ The Problem of Genetics.” 


Proressor Otro Priemwerer, of the University of Berlin, began a 
series of six lectures in German on “The German Philosophy of Re- 
ligion,” at Harvard University, on September 30. 














